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DE PAUL UNIVERSITY 
GENERAL INFORMATION 


LOCATION. 


De Paul University is admirably located for educational work in a 
great city. It is sufficiently distant from the business district, factories, 
railroads, etc., to be away from much of the turmoil and dust. On the 
other hand, it is very convenient to many surface cars, such as the Halsted 
street, the Fullerton avenue, the Larrabee, the Sedgwick, etc.; also to the 
Northwestern Elevated cars—local (Webster Ave. station) and express 
(Fullerton Ave. station). These cars will bring a passenger from the loop 
district, three miles to the southeastward, in a little over twenty minutes. 
The residence streets of Webster and Belden avenues lead directly east- 
ward into Lincoln Park. 


BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT. 


No expense has been spared on the magnificent fireproof main build- 
ing. The science laboratories are well arranged and are so thoroughly 
equipped that advanced work may be done in chemistry, physics and 
biology. The class and lecture rooms are large, well lighted and compara- 
tively cool. 


For the comfort of Sisters and lay TS the apartments on the second 
floor of the Lyceum Building, Sheffield avenue, will be set apart as rest 
rooms. 


SCOPE) OF (SUMMER SCHOOL AND THE COURSES. 


The primary object of the De Paul Summer School is to satisfy the de- 
mands and best interests of Sisters, lay teachers and students who find Chi- 
cago a convenient place for study and advancement. Hence, the courses out- 
lined below may be modified to suit the demands. The institution must re- 
serve the right to omit, to alter and to substitute courses. 


The aim is to meet the needs of the following persons: 


1. Teachers of both the parochial and the public schools, who wish to 
secure a more general knowledge of their own subjects, to carry on advanced 
work in the same or to prepare for the pursuit of other subjects. 


2. Students who wish to take up subjects during their summer vacation 
because they were unable to cover the matter previously. (The courses given 
will enable them to make up in a subject in which they may have received a 
condition and will afford an opportunity to shorten their time of study.) 


3. Students who wish to gain advanced standing for entrance into the 
University or to complete the University requirements. 


Accordingly, it has been thought best not to offer courses distinctly grad- 
uate nor strictly undergraduate; ‘indeed, some of the offerings belong more 
properly to the academy or hich school, 


REGISTRATION. 


Work begins promptly at the scheduled hours on Monday, June 24th. 
Classes meet each day of the week, Saturday and Sunday excepted. Students 
are urged to be present on the opening day. Realizing that the student 
suffers considerable loss by late registration, the authorities have marked 
June 27th as the last day permitting a student to register for full credit. 
Registration may be made any day after June 17th, 


DEGREES. 


The charter of De Paul University, which bears the seal of the State 
of Illinois under date of December 24th, 1907, gives the right “to provide, 
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impart and furnish opportunities for all departments of higher education 
to persons of both sexes on equal terms.” Hence, degrees may be con- 
ferred on women. 

In the graduate schools are conferred the degrees, Doctor of Philosophy 
and Master of Arts, of Sciences and of Philosophy; in the colleges, the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Arts, of Sciences and of Philosophy; in the law school, 
the degrees Doctor of Law and Bachelor of Law; in the college of edu- 
cation, the degrees of Bachelor of Arts, of Philosophy, of Sciences and of 
Education. 

CREDITS. 


The system of credits agrees substantially with the system prevailing 
in the leading secular institutions. In general, it may be stated that two 
hours of work a day, or ten hours a week, pursued successfully for the 
‘six weeks will be valued as one-half of one credit or, in the terminology 
better known to the teachers, one major. Fifty-four hours of work will 
constitute a major course. One major of work here will be equivalent to 
one and one-half credits before the public school board. 

Although it is not possible to gain more than two majors during the 
six weeks of the Summer Session, further opportunities will be offered 
during the fall and winter by means of extension courses. 


FEES, 


Besides the general tuition fee of twenty dollars, a fee of five dollars 
will be charged for laboratory work in chemistry, biology, or the electri- 
cal course. A fee of three dollars additional will be charged for work 
in physics. These special fees are to cover the cost of materials con- 
sumed, the use of instruments, etc. An extra charge must be made for 
extraordinary breakage. 

Ail fees are payable at the office of the registrar (Rooms 1-2, floor B, 
university building). A card will be given which must be presented to 
the professor of the department in which work is to be done. No student 
is entitled to work in more than two major courses. 

For further information, address Director of Studies, 1010 Webster 
Avenue. 


COURSES OF STUDIES. 


ART. 


This course has been especially arranged to give the student a good 
foundation in the principles and the methods of Art. Beginning with the 
simplest still-life studies, the student gradually advances ‘through a care- 
fully planned course until costumed-life is reached. Here, under the title 
“Ilustration” the benefit of quick sketching and more thorough study 
of life is readily noticed and encouraged. ‘During the Summer Session, 
special talks by way of instruction will be given from time to time on 
subjects of Perspective, Light and Shade, and School Methods. The last 
named subject is known to be of great help to those interested in the Fine 
and the Manual Art of the class room. 

Composition.—The principles of this heading underlie all forms of 
Art endeavor. The student will therefore be instructed herein, so far as 
it is safe and possible, with the greatest care. 


Design.—Owing to the popularity of this subject, special attention will be 
given it. If the elementary principles are acquired and a good foundation 
is laid in designing, the student will be capable of further self-development 
along all Art lines. 


Illustration.—This subject will be studied from costumed life. Personal 
criticisms and suggestions are given in this, as also in every branch of the 
course. 
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During the term, the use of the various media is encouraged. 

Special courses may be arranged for at the university office previous 
to the opening of the Summer Session. 

Four hours a day. Hours, 8:00-12:00. Major. / 


ASTRONOMY. 


The course contemplated will be principally descriptive, aiming to im- 
part a general knowledge of the subject. Leading topics will be: The lan- 
guage of astronomy, the solar system as a unit and as a number of units 
agreeing and differing in many respects, the constellations so far as science 
has been able to determine, a study of comets. Special attention will be 
given to the earth, the moon and the sun. Hour, 9:00-10:00. Minor. 


BIOLOGY. 


Biology 4—General Biology.—This course deals with the fundamental 
principles of living matter. It is a study of protoplasm and protoplasmic 
activity. Great stress is laid upon the structural physiology and the adapta- 
tions of the cell. The work consists of laboratory exercises, recitation and 
lectures. The laboratory is recognized as of prime importance and the re- 
mainder secondary to it. This course is designed for those who have had 
some practical work or who are teaching Botany or Zoology. ‘The aim is 
to teach first-hand the great principles that underlie these two subjects; in 
aes words, it is a study of the physical basis of life. Hours, 11:30- 1:30. 

ajor. 


Biology 5—Biological Technique.—This course is designed to aid those 
teachers of Biology who have had the subject matter without having much 
experience in actually conducting a laboratory course. It deals with the 
methods of collecting and preparing material (zoological, botanical and physi- 
ological) for class work. Stress will be laid on methods of fixing, section- 
ing and straining tissue. Each student will be required to make for him- 
self a complete set of physiological slides. The work is largely in the labora- 
tory and will require more than two hours daily. The laboratory will be 
open for work from 10:00 A. M. till 5:00 P. M. The amount of work will 
depend directly upon the time the student can occupy in the laboratory. 
Hours, 10:00-2:00. Major. 


CHEMISTRY. 


Chemistry 1—General Chemistry.—This course is designed to meet the 
requirements of those who expect to teach or are now teaching science in 
preparatory schools; also, as an introduction to the study of matter for 
those who have chosen a profession based more or less directly on chem- 
istry; finally, for persons who wish to know the fundamental principles of 
this science as part of a general education. In the beginning, special em- 
phasis is given to different states of matter, to chemical change and to acids, 
bases and salts. When these fundamentals, illustrated by compounds of a 
few typical elements, are thoroughly understood, a study will be made of the 
remaining more common elements. Whenever possible, due attention will be 
given to chemical transformation taking place in nature and in manufactur- 
ing processes. 


A lecture will be given daily. followed by two hours of laboratory work. 

A one-half credit or minor will be allowed if either the lecture or the labora- 

a course is taken Separately. Lecture 8:00-9:00. Laboratory 9:00-11 :00. 
ajor. 


Chemistry 2—Qualitative Analysis —This course is a continuation of the 
above. It deals with the separation and detection of the more common metals 
and acids contained in mixtures and in simpler commercial products. The 
course is largely by the individual. The student is taught to rely on his own 
faculties and resources. Credit will be allowed according to the amount of 
work accomplished. Laboratory. Hours, 9:00-11:00. 
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Chemistry Special Course—Chemistry and Phi nolons of ‘Eoods.—This 
course is designed to meet the demands of teachers. A study Will be made 
of food supply, its composition, preparation and adulteration. The study of 
dietetics from a chemical standpoint, balanced rations and economy of food 
is also carried on. Lectures and recitations with practical exercises., Labora- 
tory 9:00-11:00. Lecture 11:00-12:00. Major. CO 


EVUERC TRICULY. 


Electricity—Theoretical and Practical—This course is designs to meet 
the requirements of non-technical students who find it necessary in their 
vocation to know the principles of electricity. The basic laws are treated 
in the class room and subsequently applied in the laboratory. Special stress 
is laid on the theory and the operation of electrical apparatus found in com- 
mon use at the present time, such as generators, motors and transformers. 
Recitation and lecture, three two-hour periods a week. Laboratory 
practice, two two-hour periods a week. Laboratory fee, five dollars. Lec- 
ture 8:00-10:00. Laboratory 8:00-10:00. Major. 


ENGLISH. 


English 1—Rhetoric and English Composition.—Critical and analytical 
study of the principles of unity, emphasis and coherence. Theoretical and 
practical studies in clearness, force and elegance. Hours, 11 :30-1:30. Major. 


English 2—English Literature—(a) Studies in English poetry of the 
eighteenth century. Study of the spirit of the age in its influences on the 
poetry of the eighteenth century. Analytical study of the poetical master- 
pieces of the period. —-(b) Studies in English prose of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Analysis of the masterpieces of English prose of the eighteenth 
century. Particular reference to the literary essays of the period. Hours, 
9 :00-11:00. Major. 


FRENCH. 


French 1—Elementary Course.—This course is intended especially for 
beginners so that they may learn to read easy French and to write simple 
sentences. Stress is laid on French pronunciation and the main facts of 
French syntax. Hours, 9:00-11:00. Major. 


French 2—Advanced Course.—This course is designed for those who are 
already familar with the language. It consists of reviewing the grammar 
with special attention to the characteristic features of French syntax, with 
daily drills in verbs, idiomatic phrases, etc., by means of oral exercises and 
prose readings. Hours, 11:30-1:30. Major. 


GERMAN. 


German 1—Elementary Course.—This is intended for beginners or those 
who wish to review the elements of the language. The instruction is prac- 
tical, consisting of thorough drill in the elements of grammar and the pro- 
nunciation. Hours, 9:00-11:00. Major. 


German 2—Advanced Course.—This course is designed for those who 
have already familiarized themselves with the elements of the language. The 
study of grammar is continued in connection with translation and interpre- 
tation of selected texts. Hours, 11 :30-1:30. Major. 


HISTORY, 


History 6—Europe in the Nineteenth Century.—Europe after the over- 
throw of Napoleon. Restoration and reaction. Struggle for constitutional 
government and rights of nationality. Greek revolution. Revolutions of 1830 
and 1848. Crimean war and Eastern question. Bismarck and founding of the 
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German Empire, Expansion of Russia. Far Eastern question. Partition of 
Africa. Afain\characteristics of contemporary European history. Hours, 
9 :00-11:00. Major. 


ITALIAN, 


Ital an" t—Elementary Course-——This course is intended for beginners, 
to enable , them to read easy Italian, to compose simple sentences “and to 
give practice in conversation. Hours, 9 :00-11:00. Major. 


Italian 2—Advanced Course.—A course in rapid reading of Italian prose 
with practice in composition and general review of the rules of the grammar. 


Hours, 11:30-1:30,. Major. 


LATIN. 


Latin 1—Elementary Course.—This course is designed to give a_ solid 
foundation in pronunciation, form and syntax of the Latin and is adapted 
for those who have not studied the language before; also for those who de- 
sire a thorough review in the subject. Hours, 9 00- 11:00. Major. 


Latin 2—Caesar—This course is open to all students who present one 
credit in Latin. Rapid and careful reading. Syntax and etymology with 
Latin composition based upon the text. Hours, 11:30-1:30. Major. 


Latin 3—Cicero.—This course is intended for students who wish to pre- 
pare themselves for further work in college. As much as possible of the 
Catilinarian orations will be read together with selections from the letters 
of Cicero. This class will not be formed unless ten or more apply for 
the course. Hours, 11:30-1:30. Major. 


MATHEMATICS, 


Mathematics 1—Algebra and Plane Geometry—The summer course 
in mathematics is designed to afford a general review of algebra and plane 
geometry. Special attention is given to fundamental operations, factoring, 
highest common factor, least common multiple, fractions and fractional 
equations. The course in geometry will be a somewhat rapid review of 
fundamental propositions in plane geometry with solution and discussion of 
ued of exercises involving these fundamentals. Hours, 9:00-11 :00. 
Major. 


Mathematics 2—Advanced Algebra and Plane Trigonometry.—The course 
in algebra will include simultaneous equations, quadratic equations, theory of 
exponents, surds, arithmetical and geometrical progressions, the binomial 
theorem and logarithms. The course in plane trigonometry will embrace 
trigonometric functions, discussion of the right triangle, goniometry, oblique 
triangles and construction of tables. Hours, 10:00-12:00. Major. 


Note.—A course in analytical geometry may be given provided ten or 
more students express a desire for it. 


MUSIC. 


Music 1—Practical—This course consists of either private or class les- 
sons in the following subjects: Piano, organ, vocal culture, violin and other 
orchestral instruments. Although private lessons are almost exclusively the 
rule in American schools of music, the class system as conducted in the 
Royal Conservatory at Leipsic has many advantages. 


(a) The practical recitation in class is an impetus to studious en- 
deavor and a means of acquiring self-confidence on the part of the per- 
former. The criticism of the instructor is of particular benefit to the listen- 
ing members of the class who thus acquire an additional knowledge of many 
musical works which they have not time to study in detail for individual 
performance. 
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(b) As many students often find private lessons beyond their reach 
financially, the class system affords _an economical way of pursuing the 
study of their chosen instrument. The training of church musicians, or- 
ganists, choir masters and vocalists is an important feature. In addition 
toa thorough technical equipment, this department emphasizes the ritualistic 
and zsthetic side of church music. Not only vocal, but instrumental music 
is carefully considered in its relation to the services of the church. Organ 
pupils have the privilege of taking their lessons on the magnificent instru- 
ment in the church of St. Vincent de Paul. Vocal students have the ad- 
vantages of actively participating in the choral events of this church. 


Music 2—Theoretical—This department offers a course in harmony, 
counterpoint, canon and fugue and orchestration as well as musical history 
and normal methods. All students in the regular course leading to gradu- 
ation are required to pass an examination in harmony and history of music, 
and they must possess sufficient pianistic ability (when majoring in other 
than piano) to play accompaniments. 


ORATORY. 


Oratory 1—Elementary Course.—During the Summer Session, instruc- 
tion is given in management and regulation of the breath, proper use of the 
body in development of vocal energy, most advanced knowledge of English 
phonation, most approved methods of acquiring a distinct articulation, func- 
tion of natural and orotund voices, application of force, stress, pitch, rate, 
quantity and emphasis with their importance as dynamics of expressive 
speech, use of inflection for the purpose of emphasis and melodious effect, 
fundamental principles of gesture and their application. Students are taught 
how exhaustion of the body in speaking may be overcome, how throat dif- 
ficulties occasioned by overuse or wrong use of the vocal organs may be 
avoided, how harsh quality of voice may be removed and pure, musical 
quality acquired, how mannerisms in melody and inflectional forms may 
be remedied, how awkwardness in gesture may be conquered and how vocal 
practice should be regulated. Hours, 9:00-11:00. Major. 


Oratory 2—Advanced.—The advanced course in oratory is open to all 
students having fifty-four hours’ credit in class work or its equivalent in 
private work. This course requires the preparation of a selection to be 
delivered before the class once a week, subject to the criticism of the in- 
structor. Orations, description, colloauy and drama are studied and read 
aloud. This course is planned to give the student an opportunity of ap- 
plying the principles acquired in Course 1, thereby developing a form of 
easy, natural speech. Hours, 11 :30-1:30. Major. 


PEDAGOGY. 


Pedagogy 1—History of Education.—This course seeks to trace the de- 
velopment of ideas and institutions rather than to epitomize the whole body 
of educational theories and systems produced by past civilizations. Hence, 
while beginning with the educational history of Egypt, Greece and Rome, 
and ending with that of the eighteenth century, it includes only those de- 
tails which most directly serve to explain the education of the present. 
Hour, 11:00-2:00. Minor. 


PHILOSOPHY. 


Philosophy 1—Logic.—This course embraces daily lecture and recita- 
tion extending over a period of two hours. The subject is first treated 
as an art and a science. Study is made of ideas, judgments and reason- 
ing, as also of the external signs: the term, the proposition and the syllogism. 
Proper consideration is given to induction, observation and experiment to- 
gether with methods of scientific induction. Fallacies are pointed out and 
application of the subject matter is made. Hours, 9:00-11:00. Major. 
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PHYSICS. 

Physics 1—Elementary—The aim of this course is to present an ele- 
mentary but comprehensive survey of physical phenomena. The course con- 
sists of lectures, recitations, demonstrations and laboratory practice. It 
covers about one half of the work of the regular school year. This sum- 
mer the class will take up mechanics, sound and heat. Lecture and reci- 
tation each day followed by two hours of work in the laboratory. Laboratory 
fee, two dollars. Hours, 11:30-1:30. Mayor. 


Physics 2—General College Physics——This course differs from the in- 
troductory course not so much in subject matter as in the point of view 
from which it will be considered. The aim .of, this course is to present 
physics as the science of exact. meastiréments and ‘to give more attention 
to the underlying: theoretical principles than is possible in elementary work. 
Special stress will be laid upon individ gpa giieey work. Laboratory 
practice, three two-hour periods; each,’ Lecture and recitation, two 
two-hour periods each weeks. Teabotatory’ rae ‘three dollars. Hours, 11:30- 
1:30, Major. 


THE LAW SCHOOL. 


The Illinois College of Law and the Illinois Law School were affiliated 
with De Paul University on February 21st, 1912. These colleges retain 
their respective names but have become the Law Department of the Uni- 
versity. The Illinois College of Law was organized in the year 1897 and 
was regularly incorporated under the laws of the State of Illinois with full 
power and authority to maintain courses of study in law and related sci- 
ences and to confer the usual degrees. The members of the faculty of the 
law schools are distinguished for their ability as teachers; several of them 
are well-known legal writers. 


The Summer Law School or Summer Session of the Illinois College 
of Law has been maintained every year since its foundation and is a con- 
stituent part of its work. During the Summer Session, instruction is of- 
fered in about one half of the regular college courses. Any college course 
will be maintained upon the application of at least eight students. Under 
this rule, the Summer Law School has increased from year to year and 
the registration of a large number of students has made it possible to 
offer in two successive summers practically all the courses required for the 
LL.B. degree. Where the number of students desiring a course or subject 
is too small for class instruction, the subject may be taken as a reading 
course under the guidance of an instructor who will conduct the final ex- 
amination for credit. Summer students may avail themselves fully of the 
extensive library facilities of the city. 

The work of the Summer School is entirely elective. A student may 
take one course or several. Final examinations are held at the close of 
the term. The student who passes in any subject with the required grade 
of 75% on the scale of 100 will receive a credit towards a degree. 


For further information regarding the Summer Law School write for 
special bulletin, No. 5 


